THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
in the first thirty years of the century. But inevitably he must
earn his living afterwards, and inexorably the educational
system must be framed to enable him to do it. The looming
spectre of a career, and the need of the student to find his niche
in a competitive and naughty world has dirtied the dreams of
more than one great educationalist; and these made both the
Battle of the Arts, and the triumph of the forces of artistic
unrighteousness, a fated inevitability .
Hope, unquenchable and enduring, kindled the scholar's
ambition, and sent him out on the toilsome journey to the
schools. Hope sustained him when he got there, and only
hope could keep his spirits steadfast when he drew near to
the end of his course. There was no medieval equivalent of the
modern University Appointments Board, and a very large
proportion of scholars were doomed either to unemployment
or to occupations which their scholastic attainments led them
to scorn. Not many enjoyed the career of a John of Salisbury,
so varied as to illuminate a whole civilization, and to confer on
him the secondary immortality of one whom every subsequent
historian is bound to consult and to quote. Fate did not cast
him in the dramatic roles of Becket or Henry n, of Adrian IV
or Frederick Barbarossa, or Gilbert Poree or St. Bernard. He
was rather the ecclesiastical counterpart of Mr. Pepys or Mr.
Creevey: he knew everyone, he went everywhere, and he
wrote it all down in perfect Latin. He who seeks to master the
facts of John's life and to place them against their historic
background, who reads his letters and books, studies the work
of a long succession of later scholars who have thrown light
on John and the civilization which he so notably decorated and
expressed, and who so broods over it all that his imagination,
quickened and vivified, begins itself to live in the authentic
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